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KARL MARX 


ESSENCE OF HISTORICAL MATERIALISM 

(Extract from Marx’s Preface to "A Contribution to the. 
Critique of Political Economy” — Jan. 1859) 

The general result at which I arrived and which, once won, 
served as a guiding thread for my studies, can be briefly formu- 
lated as follows : In the social production which men carry on 
they enter into definite relations that are indispensable and 
independent of their will ; these relations of production corres- 
pond to a definite stage of development of their material forces 
of production. The sum total of these relations of production 
constitutes the economic structure of society — the real founda- 
tion, on which rises a legal and political superstructure and to 
which correspond definite forms of social consciousness. The 
mode of production in material life determines the social, poli- 
tical and intellectual life processes in general. It is not the 
consciousness of men that determines their being, but, on the 
contrary, their social being that determines their consciousness. 
At a certain stage of their development, the material forces of 
production in society come in conflict with the existi^ rrotronfe 
of production, or — what is but a legal expression for the same 
thing — with the property relations within which they have been 
at work before. From forms of development of the forces of 
production these relations turn into their fetters. Then begins 
an epoch of social revolution. With the change of 'the econo- 
mic foundation the entire immense superstructure is more or 
less rapidly transformed. In considering such transformations 
a distinction should always be made between the material 
transformation of the economic conditions of production which 
can be determined with the precision of natural science, and the 
legal, political, religious, aesthetic or philosophic — in short, 
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ideological forms in which men become conscious of this conflict 
and fight it out. Just as our opinion of an individual is not 
based on what he thinks of himself, so can we not judge of such 
a period of transformation by its own consciousness ; on the 
contrary this consciousness must be explained rather from the 
contradictions of material life, from the existing conflict between 
the social forces of production and the relations of production. 
No social order ever disappears before all the productive forces 
for which there is room in it have been developed ; and new 
higher relations of production never appear before the material 
conditions of their existence have matured in the womb of the 
old society itself. Therefore, mankind always sets itself only 
such tasks as it can solve ; since, looking at the matter more 
closely, we will always find that the task itself arises only when 
the material conditions necessary for its solution already exist 
or are at least in the process of formation. In broad outlines 
we can designate the Asiatic, the ancient, the feudal, and the 
modern bourgeois modes of production as so many epochs in the 
progress of the economic formation of society. The bourgeois 
relations of production are the last antagonistic form of the 
social process of production — ^antagonistic not in the sense of 
individual antagonism, but of one arising from the social con- 
djtipn^ojjife of the individual ; at the same time the productive 
forces developing in the womb of bourgeois society create the 
material conditions for the solution of that antagonism. This 
social formation constitutes, therefore, the closing chapter of the 
prehistoric stage of human society. 



FREDERICK ENGELS 


ON HISTORICAL MATERIALISM ^ 

I AM perfectly aware that the contents of this work will mefet 
with objection from a considerable portion of the British 
public. But if we Continentals had taken the slightest notice 
of the prejudices of British “respectability,’’ we should even be 
worse off than we are. This book defends what we call “ historical 
materialism, ’’ and the word materialism grates upon the ears of 
the immense majority of British readers. “ Agnosticism ” “ 
might be tolerated, but materialism is utterly inadmissible. 

And yet the original home of all modern materialism, from 
the seventeenth century onwards, is England. 

“ Materialism is the natural-born son of Great Britain. 
Already the British schoolman. Duns Scotus, asked, ‘ whether 
it was impossible for matter to think ? ’ 

“ In order to effect this miracle, he took refuge in God’s 
omnipotence, i.e., he made theology preach materialism. More- 
over, he was a nominalist. Nominalism,’ the first form of 
materialism, is chiefly found among the English schoolmen. 

“ The real progenitor of English materialism is Bac9n. To 
him natural philosophy is the only true philosophy, and physics 

‘ This article of Engels is a part of his English Introduction to the 
pamphlet, Socialism ; Utopian and Scientific. It is given as a 
separate article with the title as above because it was published as such 
by Engels himself in the German organ, the Neue 2eif, 1892-93. Vol. 
l.—Ed. 

“ Agnosticism is derived from the Greek prefix a = not, andgnosts 
= knowing. The agnostic says il do not knoio whether there is an 
objective reality which is reflected by our senses, «,e., he refuses openly 
to acknowledge materialism. For the bourgeois savants, agnosticism 
represents a partial recognition of .materialism.— Ed. 

° Nominalism is derived from the Latin nomen = name and is a 
school of mediaeval philosophy whoseadherents maintained that concepts 
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based upon the experience of the senses is the chiefest part of 
natural philosophy. Anaxagoras and his homoeomeriae, Demo- 
critus and his atoms, he often quotes as his authorities. Ac- 
cording to him the senses are infallible and the source of all 
knowledge. All science is based on experience, and consists in 
subjecting the data furnished by the senses to a rational method 
of investigation. Induction, analysis, comparison, observation, 
experiment, are the principal forms of such a rational method. 
Among the qualities inherent in matter, motion is the first and 
foremost, not only in the form of mechanical and mathematical 
motion, but chiefly in the form of an impulse, a vital spirit, a 
tension — or a ‘ qual, ’ to use a term of Jacob Bohme’s ' — of 
matter. 

“ In Bacon, its first creator, materialism still occludes within 
itself the germs of a many-sided development. On the one hand, 
matter, surrounded by a sensuous, poetic glamour, seems to attract 
man’s whole entity by winning smiles. On the other, the 
aphoristically formulated doctrine pullulates with inconsistencies 
imported from theology. 

“ In its further evolution, materialism becomes onesided. 
Hobbes is the man who systematises Baconian materialism. 
Knowledge based upon the senses loses its poetic blossom, it 
passes into the abstract experience of the mathematician ; 

are only names of things themselves, that ideas and concepts bad no 
independent existence. In contrast to Nominalism another school — that 
of Realism — took up the point of view that concepts are real in them - 
selves. In this way the second school expressed the standpoint of 
idealism. — Ed, 

^ “ Qual ” is a philosophical play upon words. Qual literally means 
torture, a pain which drives to action ol some kind ; at the same time 
the mystic Bdhme puts into the German word something of the meaning 
of the Latin qualitas ; his “ qual ” was the activating principle arising 
from and promoting in its turn, the spontaneous development of the 
thing, relation, or person subject to it, in contradistinction to a pain 
inflicted from without, [ Hote by F. Engels. ] 
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geometry is proclaimed as the queen of sciences. Materialism 
takes to misanthropy. If it is to overcome its opponent, mis- 
anthropic, fleshless spiritualism, and that on the latter’s own 
ground, materialism has to chastise its own flesh and turn ascetic. 
Thus, from a sensual, it passes into an intellectual entity ; but 
thus, too, it evolves all the consistency, regardless of conse- 
quences, characteristic of the intellect. 

"Hobbes, as Bacon’s continuator, argues thus: if all the 
human knowledge is furnished by the senses, then our concepts 
and ideas are but the phantoms, divested of their sensual forms, 
of the real world. Philosophy can but give names to these 
phantoms. One name may be applied to more than one of them. 
There may even be names of names. It would imply a contra- 
diction if, on the one hand, we maintained that all ideas had 
their origin in the world of sensation, and, on the other, that a 
word was more than a word; that besides the beings known to 
us by our senses, beings which are one and all individuals, there 
existed also beings of a general, not individual, nature. An 
unbodily substance is the same absurdity as an unbodily body. 
Body, being, substance, are but different terms for the same 
reality. It is impossible to separate thought from matter that 
thinks. This matter is the substratum of all changes going on 
in the world. The word infinite is meaningless, unless it stated 
that our mind is capable of performing an endless process of 
addition. Only material things being perceptible to us, we cannot 
know anything about the existence of God. My own existence 
alone is certain. Every human passion is a mechanical move- 
ment which has a beginning and an end. The objects of impulse 
are what we call good. Man is subject to the same laws as 
nature. Power and freedom are identical. 

“Hobbes had systematised Bacon, without, however, fur- 
nishing a proof for Bacon’s fundamental principle, the origin of 
all human knowledge from the world of sensation. It was Locke 
who, in his Essay on the Human Understanding, supplied this 
proof. 
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“Hobbes had shattered the theistic prejudices of Baconian 
materialism; Collins, Dodwall, Coward, Hartley, Priestley simi- 
larly shattered the last theological bars that still hemmed in 
Locke’s sensationalism. At all events, for practical materialistsi 
theism is but an easy-going way of getting rid of religion.’’' 

'Thus Karl Marx wrote about the British origin of modern 
materialism. If Englishmen nowadays do not exactly relish the 
compliment he paid their ancestors, more’s the pity. It is none 
the less undeniable that Bacon, Hobbes and Locke are the 
fathers of that brilliant school of French materialists which 
made the eighteenth century, in spite of all battles on land and 
sea won over Frenchmen by Germans and Englishmen, a pre- 
eminently French century, even before that crowning French 
Revolution, the results of which we outsiders, in England as 
well as in Germany, are still trying to acclimatise. 

There is no denying it. About the middle of this century, 
what struck every cultivated foreigner who set up his residence 
in England was what he was then bound to consider the religious 
bigotry and stupidity of the English respectable middle class. 
We, at that time, were all materialists, or, at least, very ad- 
vanced freethinkers, and to us it appeared inconceivable that 
almost all educated people in England should believe in all sorts 
of impossible miracles and that even geologists like Buckland 
and Mantell should contort the facts of their science so as not 
to clash too much with the myths of the book of Genesis while, 
in order to find people who dared to use their own intellectual 
faculties with regard to religious matters, you had to go amongst 
the uneducated, the “great unwashed,” as they were then called, 
the working people, especially the Owenite socialists. 

But England has been “civilised” since then. The exhibi- 
tion of 1851 sounded the knell of English insular exclusiveness. 
England became gradually internationalised, in diet, in manners, 

1 Marx and Engels, Die Heilige Familie, Frankfurt a M. 1845. 
[Wo/e by F. Engels,"] 
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in ideas; so much so that I begin to wish that some English 
manners and customs had made as much headway on the 
Continent as other Continental habits have made here. Anyhow, 
the introduction and spread of salad oil (before 1851 known only 
to the aristocracy) has been accompanied by a fatal spread of 
Continental scepticism in matters religious, and it has corne to 
this, that agnosticism, though not yet considered “the thing” 
quite as much as the Church of England, is yet very nearly on 
a par, as far as respectability goes, with Baptism, and decidedly 
ranks above the Salvation Army. And I cannot help believing 
that under these circumstances it will be consoling to many, 
who sincerely regret and condemn this progress of infidelity, 
to learn that these “new-fangled notions’’ are not of foreign 
origin, are not “made in Germany,” like so many other articles 
of daily use, but are undoubtedly Old English, and that their 
British originators two hundred years ago went a good deal 
further than their descendants now dare to venture. 

What, indeed, is agnosticism, but, to use an expressive 
Lancashire term, “shamefaced” materialism ? The agnostic’s 
conception of nature is materialistic throughout. The entire 
natural world is governed by law, and absolutely excludes the 
intervention of action from without. But, be adds, we have no 
means either of ascertaining or of disproving the existence of 
some supreme being beyond the known universe. Now, this 
might hold good at the time when Laplace, to Napoleon’s 
question, why in the great astronomers’ Mecanique celeste the 
Creator was not even mentioned, proudly replied ; “je n' avals 
pas besoin de cette hypothese.” But nowadays, in our 
evolutionary conception of the universe, there is absolutely no 
room for either a creator or a ruler ; and to talk of a supreme 
being shut out from the whole existing world implies a con- 
tradiction in terms, and as it seems to me, a gratuitous insult 
to the feelings of religious people. 

Again, our agnostic admits that all our knowledge is based 
upon the information imparted to us by our senses. But, he 
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adds, how do we know that our senses give us correct repre- 
sentations of the objects we perceive through them ? And he 
proceeds to inform us that, whenever he speaks of objects or 
their qualities, he does in reality not mean these objects and 
qualities, of which he cannot know anything for certain, but 
merely the impressions which they have produced on his senses. 
Now, this line of reasoning seems undoubtedly hard to beat by 
mere argumentation. But before there was argumentation, 
there was action. Itn Anfang war dte Thai. And human 
action has solved the difficulty long before human ingenuity 
invented it. The proof of the pudding is in the eating. From 
the moment we turn to our own use these objects, according to 
the qualities we perceive in them, we put to an infallible test 
the correctness or otherwise of our sense perceptions. If these 
perceptions have been wrong, then our estimate of the use to 
which an object can be turned must also be wrong, and our 
attempt must fail. But if we succeed in accomplishing our aim, 
if we find that the object does agree with our idea of it, and 
does answer the purpose we intended it for, then that is positive 
proof that our perceptions of it and of its qualities, so far, agree 
with reality outside ourselves. And whenever we find ourselves 
face to face with a failure, then we generally are not long in 
making out the cause that made us fail ; we find that the per- 
ception upon which we acted was either incomplete and super- 
ficial, or combined with the results of other perceptions in a 
way not warranted by them — what we call defective reasoning. 
So long as we take care to train and to use our senses properly, 
and to keep our action within the limits prescribed by percep- 
tions properly made and properly used, so long we shall find that 
the result of our action proves the conformity of our percep- 
tions with the objective nature of the things perceived. Not in 
one single instance, so far, have we been led to the conclusion 
that our sense perceptions, scientifically controlled, induce in 
our minds ideas respecting the outer world that are, by their 
very nature, at variance with reality, or that there is an inherent 
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incompatibility between the outer world and our sense per- 
ceptions of it. 

But then come the Neo-Kantian agnostics and say : We 
may correctly perceive the qualities of a thing, but we cannot 
by any sensible or mental process grasp the thing-in-itself. This 
‘‘thing-in-itself’’ is beyond our ken. To this Hegel, long since, 
has replied : If you know all the qualities of a thing, you know 
the thing itself ; nothing remains but the fact that the said thing 
exists without us ; and when your senses have taught you that 
fact, you have grasped the last remnant of the thing-in-itself, 
Kant’s celebrated unknowable Ding, an sich. To which it may 
be added, that in Kant’s time our knowledge of natural objects 
was indeed so fragmentary that he might well suspect, behind 
that little we knew about each of them, a mysterious “thing-in- 
itself.” But one after another these ungraspable things have 
been grasped, analysed, and, what is more, reproduced by the 
giant progress of science ; and what we can produce, we cer- 
tainly cannot consider as unknowable. To the chemistry of the 
first half of this century organic substances were such mysterious 
objects ; now we learn to build them up one after another from 
"their chemical elements without the aid of organic processes. 
Modern chemists declare that as soon as the chemical constitu- 
tion of no matter what body is known, it can be built up from 
its elements. We are still far from knowing the constitution of 
the highest organic substances, the albuminous bodies ; but there 
is no reason why we should not, if only after centuries, arrive 
at that knowledge and, armed with it, produce artificial 
albumen. But if we arrive at that, we shall at the same time 
have produced organic life, for life, from its lowest to its 
highest forms, is but the normal mode of existence of albumi. 
nous bodies. 

As soon, however, as our agnostic has made these formal^ 
mental reservations, he talks and acts as the rank materialist ho 
at bottom is. He may say that, as far as we know, matter and 

3 ■ ^ 
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motion, or as it is now called, energy, can neither be created 
nor destroyed, but that we have no proof of their not having 
been created at some time or other. But if you try to use this 
admission against him in any particular case, he will quickly 
put you out of court. If he admits the possibility of spiritua- 
lism in abstracto, he will have none of it in concreto. As far 
as we know and can know, he will tell you there is no Creator 
and no Ruler of the universe ; as far as we are concerned, matter 
and energy can neither be created nor annihilated; for us, 
mind is a mode of energy, a function of the brain ; all we 
know is that the material world is governed by immutable laws, 
and so forth. Thus, as far as he is a scientific man, as far as 
he knows anything, he is a materialist; outside his science, 
in spheres about which he knows nothing, he translates his 
ignorance into Greek and calls it agnosticism. 

At all events, one thing seems clear ; even if I was an 
agnostic, it is evident that I could not describe the conception 
of history sketched out in this little book, as “historical agnos- 
ticism.” Religious people would laugh at me, agnostics would 
indignantly ask, was I going to make fun of them ? And thus 
I hope even British respectability will not be overshocked if I 
use, in English, as well as in so many other languages the term 
“historical materialism,” to designate that view of the course 
of history, which seeks the ultimate cause and the great moving 
power of all important historic events in the economic develop- 
ment of society, in the changes in the modes of production and 
exchange, in the consequent division of society into distinct 
classes, and in the struggles of these classes against one another. 

This indulgence will perhaps be accorded to me all the 
sooner if I show that historical materialism may be of advantage 
even to British respectability. I have mentioned the fact that, 
about forty or fifty years ago, any cultivated foreigner settling 
in England was struck by what he was then bound to consider 
the religious bigotry and stupidity of the English respectable 
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middle class, I am now going to prove that the respectable 
English middle class of that time was not quite as stupid as it 
looked to the intelligent foreigner. Its religious leanings caa 
be explained. 

When Europe emerged from the Middle Ages, the rising 
middle class of the towns constituted its revolutionary element. 
It had conquered a recognised position within mediseval feudal 
organisation, but this position, also, had become too narrow for 
its expansive power. The development of the middle class, the 
bourgeoisie became incompatible with the maintenance of the 
feudal system; the feudal system, therefore, had to fall. 

But the great international centre of feudalism was the 
Roman Catholic Church. It united the whole of feudalised 
Western Europe, in spite of all internal wars, into one grand 
political system, opposed as much to the schismatic Greeks as 
to the Mohammedan countries. It surrounded feudal institu- 
tions with the halo of divine consecration. It had organised its 
own hierarchy on the feudal model, and, lastly, it was itself by 
far the most powerful feudal lord, holding, as it did, fully one. 
third of the soil of the Catholic world. Before profane feudalism 
could be successfully attacked in each country and in detail, 
this, its sacred central organisation, had to be destroyed. 

Moreover, parallel with the rise of the middle class went 
on the great revival of science; astronomy, mechanics, physics, 
anatomy, physiology, were again cultivated. And the bour- 
geoisie, for the development of its industrial production, requir- 
ed a science which ascertained the physical properties of natural 
objects and the modes of action of the forces^ of nature. Now 
up to then science bad but been the humble handmaid of the 
Church, had not been allowed to overstep the limits set by faith, 
and for that reason had been no science at all. Science rebell- 
ed against the Church ; the bourgeoisie could not do without 
science, and, therefore, had to join in the rebellion. 

The above, though touching but two of the points where 
the rising middle class was bound to come into collision with 
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the established religion, will be sufficient to show, first, that the 
class most directly interested in the struggle against the preten- 
sions of the Roman Church was the bourgeoisie ; and second, 
that every struggle against feudalism, at that time, had to take 
on a religious disguise, had to be directed against the Church in 
the first instance. But if the universities and the traders of the 
cities started the cry, it was sure to find, and did find, a strong 
echo in the masses of the country people, the peasants, who 
everywhere had to struggle for their very existence with their 
feudal lords, spiritual and temporal. 

The long fight of the bourgeoisie against feudalism culmi- 
nated in three great decisive battles. 

The first was what is called the Protestant Reformation in 
Germany. The war-cry raised against the Church by Luther 
was responded to by two insurrections of a political nature: 
-first, that of the lower nobility under Franz von Sickingen 
(1523), then the great Peasants’ War, 1525. Both were defeat- 
ed, chiefly in consequence of the indecision of the parties most 
interested, the burghers of the towns— an indecision into the 
causes of which we cannot here enter. From that moment the 
struggle degenerated into a fight between the local princes and 
the central power, and ended by blotting out Germany, for two 
hundred years, from the politically active nations of Europe. 
The Lutheran Reformation produced a new creed indeed, a reli- 
gion adapted to absolute monarchy. No sooner were the pea- 
sants of North-east Germany converted to Lutheranism than 
they were from freemen reduced to serfs. 

But where Luther failed, Calvin won the day. Calvin’s 
creed was one fit for the boldest of the bourgeoisie of his time. 
His predestination doctrine was the religious expression of the 
f^act that in the commercial rvorld of competition success or 
failure does not depend upon a man’s activity or cleverness, but 
upon circumstances uncontrollable by him. It is not of him 
that willeth or of him that runneth, but of the mercy of un- 
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known superior economic powers; and this was especially true 
at a period of economic revolution, when ail old commercial 
routes and centres were replaced by new ones, when India and 
America were opened to the world, and when even the most 
sacred economic articles of faith — the value of gold and silver— • 
began to totter and to break down. Calvin’s church constitu- 
tion was thoroughly democratic and republican; and where the 
kingdom of God was republicanised, could the kingdom of this 
wcrld remain subject to monarchs, bishops and lords ? While 
German Lutheranism became a willing tool in the hands of 
princes, Calvinism founded a republic in Holland and active 
republican parties in England, and, above all, Scotland. 

In Calvinism, the second great bourgeois upheaval found 
its doctrine ready cut and dried. This upheaval took place in 
England. The middle class of the towns brought it on, and the 
yeomanry of the country districts fought- it out. Curiously 
enough, in all the three great bourgeois risings, the peasantry 
furnishes the army that has to do the fighting ; and the pea- 
santry is just the class that, the victory once gained, is most 
surely ruined by the economic consequences of that victory. A 
hundred years after Cromwell, the yeomanry of England had 
almost disappeared. Anyhow, had it not been for that yeomanry 
and for the plebeian element in the towns, the bourgeoisie alone 
would never have fought the matter out to the bitter end, and 
would never have brought Charles I to the scaffold. In order 
to secure even those conquests of the bourgeoisie that were ripe 
for gathering at the time, the revolution had to be carried 
considerably further — exactly as in 1793 in France and 1848 in 
Germany. This seems, in fact, to be one of the laws of 
evolution of bourgeois society. 

0 

Well, upon this excess of revolutionary activity there 
necessarily followed the inevitable reaction which in its turn 
went beyond the point where it might have maintained itself. 
After a series of oscillations, the new centre of gravity was at 
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last attained and became a new starting point. The grand 
period of English history, known to respectability under the 
name of “the Great Rebellion,” and the struggles succeeding it, 
were brought to a close by the comparatively puny event 
entitled by Liberal historians, “the Glorious Revolution.” 

The new starting point was a compromise between the 
rising middle class and the ex-feudal landowners. The latter, 
though called, as now, the aristocracy, had been long since on 
the way which led them to become what Louis Philippe in 
France became at a much later period, “the first bourgeois of 
the kingdom.” Fortunately for England, the old feudal barons 
had killed one another during the Wars of the Roses. Their 
successors, though mostly scions of the old families, had been 
so much out of the direct line of descent that they constituted 
quite a new body, with habits and tendencies far more bour- 
geois than feudal. They fully understood the value of money 
and at once began to increase their rents by turning hundreds 
of small farmers out and replacing them by sheep. Henry VIII, 
while squandering the Church lands, created fresh bourgeois 
landlords by wholesale ; the innumerable confiscations of estates, 
regranted to absolute or relative upstarts, and continued during 
the whole of the seventeenth century, had the same result. 
Consequently, ever since Henry VII, the English “aristocracy,” 
far from counteracting the development of industrial production, 
had, on the contrary, sought to indirectly profit thereby ; and 
there had always been a section of the great landowners willing, 
from economical or political reasons, to co-operate with the 
leading men of the financial and industrial bourgeoisie. The 
compromise of 1689 was, therefore, easily accomplished. The 
political spoils of “pelf and place’’ were left to the great land- 
downing families, provided the economic interests of the financial, 
manufacturing and commercial middle class were sufficiently 
attended to. And these economic interests were at that time 
powerful enough to determine the general policy of the nation. 
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There might be squabbles about matters of detail, but, on the 
whole, the aristocratic oligarchy knew too well that its own 
economic prosperity was irretrievably bound up with that of the 
industrial and commercial middle class. 

From that time, the bourgeoisie was a humble, but still a 
recognised component of the ruling classes of England, With 
the rest of them, it had a common interest in keeping in sub- 
jection the great working mass of the nation. The merchant or 
manufacturer himself stood in the position of master, or, as it 
was until lately called, of “natural superior” to his clerks, his 
workpeople, his domestic servants. His interest was to get as 
much and as good work out of them as he could ; for this end 
they had to be trained to proper submission. He was himself 
religious ; his religion had supplied the standard under which 
he had fought the king and the lords ; he was not long in dis- 
covering the opportunities this same religion offered him for 
working upon the minds of his natural inferiors, and making 
them submissive to the behests of the masters it had pleased 
God to place over them. In short, the English bourgeoisie now 
had to take a part in keeping down the “lower orders," the 
great producing mass of the nation, and one of the means 
employed for that purpose was the influence of religion. 

There was another fact that contributed to strengthen the 
religious leanings of the bourgeoisie. That was the rise of 
materialism in England. This new doctrine not only shocked 
the pious feelings of the middle class; it announced itself as a 
philosophy only fit for scholars and cultivated men of the 
world, in contrast to religion which was good enough for the 
uneducated masses, including the bourgeoisie. With Hobbes it 
stepped on the stage as a defender of royal prerogative and 
omnipotence; it called upon absolute monarchy to keep down^ 
that puer robustus sed malitiosus, to wit, the people. Similarly, 
with the successors of Hobbes, with Bolingbroke, Shaftesbury, 
etc., the new deist ic form of materialism remained an aristo- 
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cratic, esoteric doctrine, and, therefore, hateful to the middle 
class both for its religious heresy and for its anti-bourgeois 
political connections. Accordingly, in opposition to the mate- 
rialism and deism of the aristocracy, those Protestant sects which 
had furnished the flag and the fighting contingent against the 
Stuarts, continued to furnish the main strength of the progres- 
sive middle class, and form even today the backbone of "the 
Great Liberal Party.” 

In the meantime materialism passed from England to 
France, where it met and coalesced with another materialistic 
school of philosophers, a branch of Cartesianism. In France, 
too, it remained at first an exclusively aristocratic doctrine. But 
soon its revolutionary character asserted itself. The French 
materialists did not limit their criticism to matters of religious 
belief ; they extended it to whatever scientific tradition or politi- 
cal institution they met with; and to prove the claim of their 
doctrine to universal application, they took the shortest cut 
and boldly applied it to all subjects of knowledge in the giant 
work after which they were named — Encyclopedie. Thus, in 
one or the other of its two forms — ^avowed materialism or deism- 
it became the creed of the whole cultured youth of France; so 
much so that, when the Great Revolution broke out, the doctrine 
hatched by English Royalists gave a theoretical flag to French 
Republicans and Terrorists, and furnished the text for the Dec- 
laration of the Rights of Man. The Great French Revolution 
was the third uprising of the bourgeoisie, but the first that had 
entirely cast off the religious clock and was fought out on undis- 
guised political lines; it was the first, too, that was really fought 
out up to the destruction of one of the combatants, the aristo- 
cracy, and the complete triumph of the other, the bourgeoisie. 
In England the continuity of pre-revolutionary and post-revolu- 
tionary institutions, and the compromise between landlords 
a^d capitalists, fqund its expression in the continuity of judicial 
precedents and in the religious preservation of the feudal forms 
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of the law. In France the revolution constituted a complete 
breach with the traditions of the past; it cleared out the very last 
vestiges of feudalism, and created in the Code Civil a masterly 
adaptation of the old Roman law — that almost perfect expression 
of the juridical relations corresponding to the economic stage 
called by Marx the production of commodities — to modern capi- 
talistic conditions ; so masterly that this French revolutionary 
code still serves as a model for reforms of the law of property in 
all other countries, not excepting England. Let us, however^ 
not forget that if English law continues to express the economic 
relations of capitalistic society in that barbarous feudal language 
which corresponds to the thing expressed, just as English spell, 
ing corresponds to English pronunciation — vous ecrivez Londres 
et vous prononcez Consiantinople, said a Frenchman — that 
same English law is the only one which has preserved through 
ages, and transmitted to America and the Colonies the best 
part of that old Germanic personal freedom, local self-govern- 
ment and independence from all interference but that of the law 
courts, which on the Continent has been lost during the period 
of absolute monarchy, and has nowhere been as yet fully 
recovered. 

To return to our British bourgeois. The French Revolution 
gave him a splendid opportunity, with the help of the Conti- 
nental monarchies, to destroy French maritime commerce, to 
annex French colonies, and to crush the last French pretensions 
to maritime rivalry. That was one reason why he fought it. 
Another was that the ways of this revolution went very much 
against his grain. Not only its “execrable” terrorism, but the 
very attempt to carry bourgeois rule to extremes. What should 
the British bourgeois do without his aristocracy, that taught 
him manners, such as they were, and invented fashions for 
him — that furnished officers for the army, which kept order at . 
home, and the navy, which conquered colonial possessions and 
new markets abroad? There was indeed a progressive minority 
of the bourgeoisie, that minority whose interests were not so 
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well attended to under the compromise; this section, composed 
chiefly of the less wealthy middle class, did sympathise with the 
revolution, but it was powerless in Parliament. 

Thus, if materialism became the creed of the French Revo- 
lution, the God-fearing English bourgeois held all the faster to 
his religion. Had not the reign of terror in Paris proved what 
was the upshot, if the religious instincts of the masses were 
lost ? The more materialism spread from France to neighbour- 
ing countries, and was reinforced by similar doctrinal currents, 
notably by German philosophy, the more in fact, materialism 
and free thought generally became, on the Continent, the neces- 
sary qualifications of a cultivated man, the more stubbornly the 
English middle class stuck to its manifold religious creeds. 
These creeds might differ from one another, but they were, all 
of them, distinctly religious, Christian creeds. 

While the revolution ensured the political triumph of the 
bourgeoisie in France, in England Watt, Arkwright, Cartwright, 
and others, initiated an industrial revolution, which completely 
shifted the centre of gravity of economic power. The wealth of 
the bourgeoisie increased considerably faster than that of the 
landed aristocracy. Within the bourgeoisie itself the financial 
aristocracy, the bankers, etc., were more and more pushed into 
the background by the manufacturers. The compromise of 1689, 
even after the gradual changes it had undergone in favour of 
the bourgeoisie, no longer corresponded to the relative position 
of the parties to it. The character of these parties, too, had 
changed ; the bourgeoisie of 1830 was very different from that 
of the preceding century. The political power still left to the 
aristocracy, and used by them to resist the pretensions of the 
new industrial bourgeoisie, became incompatible with the new 
economic interests. A fresh struggle with the aristocracy was 
necessary ; it could end only in a victory of the new economic 
' power. First, the Reform Act was pushed through, in spite of 
all resistance, under the impulse of the French Revolution of 
1830. It gave to the bourgeoisie a recognised and powerful 
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place in Parliament. Then the repeal of the Corn Laws, which 
settled, once for all, the supremacy of the bourgeoisie, and 
especially of its most active portion, the manufacturers, over 
the landed aristocracy. This was the greatest victory of the 
bourgeoisie ; it was, however, also the last it gained in its own 
exclusive interest. Whatever triumphs it obtained later on, it 
had to share with a new social power, first its ally, but soon 
its rival. 

The industrial revolution had created a class of large manu' 
facturing capitalists, but also a class — and a far more numerous 
one — of manufacturing work people. This class gradually in- 
creased in numbers, in proportion as the industrial revolution 
seized upon one branch of manufacture after another, and in 
the same proportion it increased in power. This power it proved 
as early as 1824, by forcing a reluctant Parliament to repeal 
the acts forbidding combinations of workmen. During the Re- 
form agitation, the workingmen constituted the Radical wing of 
the Reform Party; the Act of 1832 having excluded them from 
the suffrage, they formulated their demands in the People’s 
Charter, and constituted themselves, in opposition to the great 
bourgeois Anti-Corn Law party, into an independent party, the 
Chartists, the first workingmen’s party of modern times. 

Then came the Continental revolutions of February and 
March 1848, in which the working people played such a pro- 
minent part, and, at least in Paris, put forward demands which 
were certainly inadmissible from the point of view of capitalist 
society. And then came the general reaction. First the defeat 
of the Chartists on the 10th April, 1848, then the crushing of 
the Paris workingmen’s insurrection in June of the same- year, 
then the disasters of 1849 in Italy, Hungary, South Germany, 
and at last the victory of Louis Bonaparte over Paris, 2nd'’ 
December, 1851. For a time, at least, the bugbear of working 
class pretensions was put down, but at what cost I If the British 
bourgeois had been convinced before of the necessity of main- 
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taining the common people in religious mood, how much more 
must he feel that necessity after all these experiences ? Regard- 
less of the sneers of his Continental compeers, he continued to 
spend thousand^ and tens of thousands, year after year, upon the 
evangelisation of the lower orders; not content with his own 
native religious machinery, he appealed to Brother Jonathan, the 
greatest organiser in existence of religion as a trade, and im- 
ported from America revivalism. Moody and Sankey, and the 
like; and, finally, he accepted the dangerous aid of the Salva- 
tion Army, which revives the propaganda of early Christianity, 
appeals to the poor as the elect, fights capitalism in a religious 
way, and thus fosters an element of early Christian class antag- 
onism, which one day may become troublesome to the well-to-do 
people who now find the ready money for it. 

It seems a law of historical development that the bour- 
geoisie can in no European country get hold of political power — 
at least for any length of time —in the same exclusive way in 
which the feudal aristocracy kept hold of it during the Middle 
Ages. Even in France, where feudalism was completely extin- 
guished, the bourgeoisie, as a whole, has held full possession of 
the government for very short periods only. During Louis 
Philippe’s reign, 1830-48, a very small portion of the bourge- 
oisie ruled the kingdom ; by far the larger part were excluded 
from the suffrage by the high qualification. Under the second 
republic, 1848-51, the whole bourgeoisie ruled, but for three 
years only ; their incapacity brought on the second empire. It 
is only now, in third republic, that the bourgeoisie as a whole 
have kept possession of the helm for more than twenty years ; 
and they are already showing lively signs of decadence. A 
durable reign of the bourgeoisie has been possible only in 
'•countries like America, where feudalism was unknown, and 
society at the very beginning started from a bourgeois basis. 
And even in France and America, the successors of the bour- 
geoisie, the working people, are already knocking at the door. 
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In England, the bourgeoisie never held undivided sway- 
Even the victory of 1832 left the landed aristocracy in almost 
exclusive possession of all the leading government offices. The 
meekness with which the wealthy middle class submitted to 
this remained inconceivable to me until the great Liberal manu- 
facturer, Mr. W. A. Forster, in a public speech implored the 
young men of Bradford to learn French, as a means to get on 
in the world, and quoted from his own experience how sheepish 
he looked when, as a Cabinet Minister, he had to move in so- 
ciety where French was at least, as necessary as English ! The 
fact was, the English middle class of that time were, as a rule, 
quite uneducated upstarts, and could not help leaving to the 
aristocracy those superior government places where other quali- 
fications were required than mere insular narrowness and in- 
sular conceit, seasoned by business sharpness.* Even now 
‘And even in business matters, the conceit of national chauvi- 
nism is but a sorry adviser. Up to quite recently, the average English 
manufacturer considered it derogatory for an Englishman to speak any 
language but his own, and felt rather proud than otherwise of the fact 
that "poor devils" of foreigners settled in England and took off his 
hands the trouble of disposing of his products abroad. He never 
noticed that these foreigners, mostly Germans, thus got command of a 
very large part of British foreign trade, imports and exports, and that 
the direct foreign trade of Englishmen became limited almost entirely, 
to the colonies, China, the United States and South America. Nor did 
he notice that these Germans traded with other Germans abroad, who 
gradually organised a complete network of commercial colonies all over 
the world. But when Germany, about forty years ago, seriously began 
manufacturing for export, this network served her admirably in her 
transformation, in so short a time, from a corn exporting into a first-rate 
manufacturing country. Then, about ten years ago, the British manu- 
facturer got firightened, and asked his ambassadors and consuls how it 
was that he could no longer keep his customers together. The unanim^ 
ous answer was ; 1 ) You don’t learn your customer’s language but 
expect him to speak your own: 2 ) You don't even try to suit your 
customer’s wants, habits, and tastes, but expect him to conform to your 
English ones. [ Note by F. Engels J 
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the endless newspaper debates about middle class education 
show that the English middle class does not yet consider itself 
good enough for the best education, and looks to something 
more modest. Thus, even after the repeal of the Corn Laws, 
it appeared a matter of course, that the men who had carried 
the day, the Cobdens, Brights, Fosters, etc., should remain 
excluded from a share in the official government of the country, 
until twenty years afterwards, a new Reform Act opened to 
them the door of the Cabinet. The English bourgeoisie are, up 
to the present day, so deeply penetrated by a sense of their 
social inferiority that they keep up, at their own expense and 
that of the nation, an ornamental caste of drones to represent the 
nation worthily at all state functions; and they consider them- 
selves highly honoured whenever one of themselves is found 
worthy of admission into this select and privileged body, manu- 
factured, after all, by themselves. 

The industrial and commercial middle class had, therefore, 
not yet succeeded in driving the landed aristocracy completely 
from political power when another competitor, the working 
class, appeared on the stage. The reaction after the Chartist 
movement and the Continental revolutions, as well as the un- 
paralleled extension of English trade from 1848-66 (ascribed 
vulgarly to Free Trade alone, but due far more to the colossal 
development of railways, ocean steamers and means of inter- 
course generally), had again driven the working class into the 
dependency of the Liberal Party, of which they formed, as in 
pre-Chartist times, the radical wing. Their claims to the 
franchise, however, gradually became irresistible; while the 
Whig leaders of the Liberals “funked,” Disraeli showed his 
superiority by making the Tories seize the favourable moment 
and introduce household suffrage in the boroughs, along with a 
redistribution of seats, by which electoral districts were to some 
extent equalised. All these measures considerably increased 
the electoral power of the working class, so much so that in at 
least 150 to 200 constituencies that class now furnishes the 
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majority of voters. But parliamentary government is a capital 
school for teaching respect for tradition ; if the middle class 
look with awe and veneration upon what Lord John Manners 
playfully called “our old nobility,” the mass of the working 
people then looked up with respect and deference to what used 
to be designated as “their betters,” the middle class. Indeed, 
the British workman, some fifteen years ago, was the model 
workman, whose respectful regard for the position of his master, 
and whose self-restraining modesty in claiming rights for 
himself, consoled our German economists of the Katheder- 
Socialist school for the incurable communistic and revolu- 
tionary tendencies of their own working men at home. 

But the English middle class — good men of business as 
they are — saw farther than the German professors. They had 
shared their power but reluctantly with the working class. They 
had learnt, during the Chartist years, what that puer robustus 
sed malitiosus, the people, is capable of. And since that time 
they had been compelled to incorporate the better part of the 
People’s Charter in the Statutes of the United Kingdom. Now, 
if ever, the people must be kept in order by moral means, and 
the first and foremost of all moral means of action upon the 
masses is and remains — religion. Hence the parson’s majori- 
ties on the School Boards, hence the increasing self-taxation of 
the bourgeoisie for the support of all sorts of revivalism, from 
ritualism to the Salvation Army. 

And now came the triumph of British respectability over 
the free thought and religious laxity of the Continental bour- 
geois. The workmen of France and Germany had become 
rebellious. They were thoroughly infected with socialism, and, 
for very good reasons, were not at all particular as to the 
legality of the means by which to secure their own ascendency. 
The puer robustus, here, turned from day to day more' 
malitiosus. Nothing remained to the French and German 
bourgeoisie as a last resource but to silently drop their free 

‘ Professorial Socialist— Sd. 
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thought, as a youngster, when sea-sickness creeps upon him» 
quietly drops the burning cigar he brought swaggeringly on 
board ; one by one, the scofiers turned pious in outward beha- 
viour, spoke with respect of the Church, its dogmas and rites, 
and even conformed with the latter as far as could not be 
helped. French bourgeois dined maigre on Fridays, and 
German ones sat out long Protestant sermons in their pews on 
Sundays. They had come to grief with materialism. “Die 
Religion muss dem Volk erhalten werden ,” — religion must be 
kept alive for the people — that was the only and the last means 
to save society from utter ruin. Unfortunately for themselves, 
they did not find this out until they had done their level best to 
break up religion for ever. And now it was the turn of the 
British bourgeois to sneer and to say : “Why, you fools, I 
could have told you that two hundred years ago !” 

However, I am afraid neither the religious stolidity of the 
British, nor the post festum conversion of the Continental bour- 
geois will stem the rising proletarian tide. Tradition is a great 
retarding force, is the visdnertioe of history, but, being merely 
passive, is sure to be broken down ; and thus religion will be no 
lasting safeguard to capitalist society. If our juridical, philo- 
sophical and religious ideas are the more or less remote offshoots 
of the economic relations prevailing in a given society, such 
ideas cannot in the long run, withstand the effects of a complete 
change in these relations. And, unless we believe in super- 
natural revelation, we must admit that no religious tenets will 
ever suffice to prop up a tottering society. 

In fact, in England too, the working people have begun to 
move again. They are, no doubt, shackled by traditions of 
various kinds. Bourgeois traditions, such as the widespread 
belief that there can be but two parties. Conservatives and 
''Liberals, and that the working class must work out its salvation 
by and through the great Liberal Party. Workingmen’s tradi. 
tions, inherited from their first tentative efforts at independent 
action, such as the exclusion, from ever so many old trade 
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unions, of all applicants who have not gone through a regular 
apprenticeship; which means the breeding, by every such union, 
of its own blacklegs. But for all that the English working class 
is moving, as even Professor Brentano has sorrowfully had to 
report to his brother Katheder-Socialists. It moves, like al' 
things in England, with a slow and measured step, with hesita- 
tion here, with more or less unfruitful, tentative attempts there! 
it moves now and then with an over-cautious mistrust of the 
name of socialism, while it gradually absorbs the substance ; 
and the movement spreads and seizes one layer of the workers 
after another. It has now shaken out of their torpor the 
unskilled labourers of the East End of London, and we all 
know what a splendid impulse these fresh forces have given it 
in return. And if the pace of the movement is not up to the 
impatience of some people, let them not forget that it is the 
working class which keeps alive the finest qualities of the 
English character, and that, if a step in advance is once gained 
in England, it is, as a rule, never lost afterwards. If the sons 
of the old Chartists, for reasons explained above, were not quite 
up to the mark, the grandsons bid fair to be worthy of 
their forefathers. 

But the triumph of the European working class does not 
depend upon England alone. It can only be secured by the 
co-operation of, at least, England, France and Germany. In 
both the latter countries the working class movement is well 
ahead of England. In Germany it is even within measurable 
distance of success. The progress it has there made during the 
last twenty-five years is unparalleled. It advances with ever 
increasing velocity. If the German middle class have shown 
themselves lamentably deficient in political capacity, discipline, 
courage, energy and perseverance, the German working class 
have given ample proof of all those qualities. Four hundred 
years ago, Germany was the starting point of the first upheava)^ * 
of the European middle class; as things are now, is it outside 
the limits of possibility that Germany will be the scene, too, of 
the first great victory of the European proletariat ? 

April 20, 1892. 
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FROM LETTERS ON HISTORICAL MATERIALISM^ 

Marx to P. V. Annenkov 

Brussels, December 28, 1846 

. . . What is society, whatever its form may be ? The pro- 
duct of men’s reciprocal action. Are men free to choose this 
or that form of society for themselves ? By no means. 
Assume a particular state of development in the productive 
forces of man and you will get a particular form of commerce 
and consumption. Assume particular stages of development in 
production, commerce and consumption and you will have a 
corresponding social order, a corresponding organisation of the 
family and of the ranks and classes, in a word a corresponding 

‘The short descriptioa oC the essence of historical materialism, 
contained in the Preface to Marx’s Contribution to the Critique of Poli- 
tical Economy is supplemented here by a series of explanations of the 
question occurring in the letters of Marx and Engels. 

In the letter to Annenkov ( extracts from this letter are here 
given first of all ) Marx criticised the bourgeois thinker Proudhon — a 
typical representative of the idealist conception of history — who was 
firmly convinced that in the final analysis all human life and every social 
order is determined by human consciousness. Against this conception 
which falsifies the true state of affairs, Marx put forward the materialist 
conception, the only correct one, and proved that the foundation of the 
historical evolution of mankind lies in its material production of society. 

The explanations given in this letter of the basic concepts of 
historical materialism, such as productive forces, relations of production, 
etc., are supplemented by two extracts from the letters of Marx to Engels, 
In his letter to Joseph Weydemeyer of March 5, 1852, Marx points again 
,to the decisive significance of material production, as also to the impor- 
tant role played in his theory of history by the doctrine of the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. 

In Engels' letters to a number of persons who applied to him for 
-explanations of various questions of historical materialism, a number of 
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civil society. Presuppose a particular civil society and you 
will get particular political conditions which are only the official 
expression of civil society. M. Proudhon will never understand 
this because he thinks he is doing something great by appealing 
from the state to society — that is to say from the official sum- 
mary of society to official society. 

It is superfluous to add that men are not free to choose 
their productive forces — which are the basis of all their history — 
for every productive force is an acquired force, the product of 
former activity. 

The productive forces are therefore the result of practical 
human energy ; but this energy is itself conditioned by the cir- 
cumstances in which men find themselves, by the productive 
forces already won, by the social form which exists before they 
do, which they do not create, which is the product of the former 
generation. Because of this simple fact that every succeeding 
generation finds itself in possession of the productive forces won 
by the previous generation, which serve it as the raw material 
for new production, a connection arises in human history, a 
history of humanity takes shape which has become all the more 
a history of humanity since the productive forces of man and 
therefore his social relations have been extended. Hence it 
necessarily follows : the social history of men is never anything 
but the history of their individual development, whether they 
most valuable notes on separate questions are to be found. Engels gives 
an important place to the reciprocal inQuence ol the superstructure on 
the economic foundation. He warns against a primitive, undialectical 
conception of historical materialism, he points out the complex recipro- 
cal interaction which arises in the various fields of human social activity 
on the basis of developing social production. Both Marx and Engels 
continually stressed that their theory is no formula which can be simply 
and easily applied to ail phenomena, but that it demands an accurate 
investigation of the actual social events. Historical materialism provides 
the guiding principles to which attention must be directed, it demands 
the investigation of the historical development of society as a concrete 
whole. — Ed. 
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are conscious of it or not. Their material relations are the basis 
of all their relations. These material relations are only the 
necessary forms in which their material and individual activity 
is realised. 

M. Proudhon mixes up ideas and things. Men never relin- 
quish what they have won, but this does not mean that they 
never relinquish the social form in which they have acquired 
certain productive forces. On the contrary, in order that they 
may not be deprived of the result attained, and forfeit the fruits 
of civilisation, they are obliged, from the moment when the 
form of their intercourse [ Fr. commerce ] no longer corres- 
ponds to the productive forces acquired, to change alt their tra- 
ditional social forms. I am using the [ French ] word commerce 
here in its widest sense, as we use Verkehr in German. For 
example: the institution and privileges of guilds and corporations, 
the regulatory regime of the Middle Ages, were social relations 
corresponding only to the acquired productive forces and to the 
social condition which had previously existed and from which 
these institutions had arisen. Under the protection of this re- 
gime of corporations and regulations, capital was accumulated, 
overseas trade was developed, colonies were founded. But the 
fruits of this would themselves have been forfeited if men had 
tried to retain the forms under whose shelter these fruits had 
ripened. Hence came two thunder claps — the Revolutions of 
1640 and 1688.* All the old economic forms, the social rela- 
tions corresponding to them, the political conditions which were 
the official expression of the old civil society, were destroyed in 
England. Thus the economic forms in which men produce, 
consume, exchange, are transitory and historical. When new 
productive forces are won men change their mode of production 
and with the mode of production all the economic relations 
which are merely the necessary conditions of this particular 
mode of production.... 


'In England. — Ed. 
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Monsieur Proudhon has very well grasped the fact that 
men produce cloth, linen, silSs, and it is a great merit on his 
part to have grasped this small amount. What he has not 
grasped is that these men, according to their powers, also pro- 
duce the social relations amid which they prepare cloth and 
linen. Still less has he understood that men, who fashion their 
social relations in accordance with their material productivity* 
also fashion ideas and categories, that is to say, the abstract 
ideal expression of these same social relations. Thus the cate- 
gories are no more eternal than the relations they express. 
They are historical and transitory products. For M. Proudhon, 
on the contrary, abstractions and categories are the primordial 
cause. According to him they, and not men, make history. 
The abstraction, the category taken as such, i.e., apart from 
men and their material activities, is‘ of course immortal, un- 
moved, unchangeable, it is only one form of the being of pure 
reason ; which is only another way of saying that the abstrac- 
tion as such is abstract. An admirable tautology ! 

Thus, regarded as categories, economic relations for M. 
Proudhon ate eternal formulae without origin or progress. 

Let us put it in another way; M. Proudhon does not 
directly state that bourgeois existence is for him an eternal 
verily, he states it indirectly by deifying the categories which 
express bourgeois relations in the form of thought. He takes 
the products of bourgeois society for independent eternal exis- 
tences, endowed with a life of their own, as soon as they present 
themselves to his mind in the form of categories, in the form of 
thought. So he does not rise above the bourgeois horizon. As 
he is operating with bourgeois ideas, the eternal truth of which 
he presupposes, he seeks a synthesis, an equilibrium for these 
ideas and does not see that the method by which they reach 
equilibrium at present is the only possible one. 

-Indeed he does what all good bourgeois do. They all tell 
you that in principle, that is as abstract ideas, competition. 
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monopoly, etc., are the only basis of life, but that in practice 
they leave much to be desired. They all want competition 
without its tragic effects. They all want the impossible, namely, 
the conditions of bourgeois existence without the necessary con- 
sequences of those conditions. None of them understands that 
the bourgeois form of production is historic and transitory, just 
as the feudal form was. This mistake arises from the fact that 
the bourgeois man is to them the only possible basis of every 
society; they cannot imagine a society in which men have 
ceased to be bourgeois. 

M. Proudhon is therefore necessarily a doctrinaire. The 
historic movement which is turning the world upside down 
today reduces itself for him to the problem of discovering the 
correct equilibrium, the synthesis, of two bourgeois ideas. And 
so the clever fellow is able by his cunning to discover the 
hidden thought of God, the unity of two isolated thoughts — 
which are only isolated because M. Proudhon has isolated them 
from practical life, from present-day production, that is, from 
the union of realities which they express. 

In place of the great historic movement arising from the 
conflict between the productive forces already acquired by men 
and their social relations, which no longer correspond to these 
productive forces ; in place of the terrible wars which are being 
prepared between the different classes within each nation and 
between different nations ; in place of the practical and violent 
action of the masses by which alone these conflicts can be 
resolved — in place of this vast, prolonged and complicated 
movement Monsieur Proudhon supplies the whimsical motion 
of his own head. So it is the men of learning, the men who 
know how to get God’s secret thoughts out of him, who make 
history. The common people have only to apply their revela- 
tions. You will now understand why M. Proudhon is the 
declared enemy of every political movement. The solution of 
present problems does not lie for him in public action but in 
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the dialectical rotations of his own mind. Since to him the 
categories are the moving force, it is not necessary to change 
practical life in order to change the categories. On the con- 
trary, change the categories and the result will be the trans- 
formation of the actual social order. 

In his desire to reconcile the contradictions Monsieur 
Proudhon does not even ask himself if the basis of those con- 
tradictions must not itself be overthrown. He is exactly like 
the political doctrinaire who will have it that the king, the 
chamber of deputies and the chamber of peers are integral parts 
of social life, eternal categories. All he is looking for is a new 
formula by which to establish an equilibrium between these 
forces (whose equilibrium depends precisely on the actual 
movement in which one force is now the conqueror and now 
the slave of the other). Thus in the eighteenth century a 
number of mediocre minds were busy finding the true formula 
which would bring the social orders, king, nobility, parliament,, 
etc., into equilibrium, and they woke up one morning to find that 
there was in fact no longer any king, nobility, parliament. The 
true equilibrium in this antagonism was the overthrow of all 
the social relations which served as a basis for these feudal 
existences and their antagonisms. 

Because M. Proudhon places eternal ideas, the categories 
of pure reason, on the one side and human beings and their 
practical life, which according to him is the application of these 
categories, on the other, one finds with him from the beginning 
a dualism between life and ideas, soul and body, a dualism 
which recurs in many forms. You can see now that this 
antagonism is nothing but the incapacity of M. Proudhon to 
understand the profane origin and history of the categories 
which he deifies. . . . 

Marx to Joseph Weydemeyer 

London, March 5, 1852 

. . . And now as to myself, no credit is due to me for dis- 
covering the existence of classes in modern society, nor yet the 
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struggle between them. Long before me bourgeois historians 
had described the historical development of this class struggle 
and bourgeois economists, the economic anatomy of the classes. 
What I did that was new was to prove : l) that the existence 
oj classes is only bound up with particular, historic phases in 
the development of production ; 2) that the class struggle 
necessarily leads to the dictatorship of the proletariat ; 3) that 
this dictatorship itself only constitutes the transition to the 
abolition of all classes and to a classless society. . . . ‘ 

Marx to Engels 

London, September 25, 1857 

. . . The history of the army brings out more clearly than any- 
thing else the correctness of our conception of the connection 

^In a special section [3] of the second chapter of bis book, The 
State and Revolution, Lenin has given a very valuable explanation of 
this extract from Marx’s letter ; 

"In these words Marx succeeded in expressing with striking clarity, 
first, the chief and radical difference between his doctrine and those of 
the most advanced and most profound thinkers of the bourgeoisie ; and, 
second, the essence of his doctrine of the state. 

"It is often said and written that the core of Marx’s theory is the 
class struggle ; but it is not true. And from this error, very often, 
springs the opportunist distortion of Marxism, its falsification to make it 
acceptable to the bourgeoisie. The theory of the class struggle was not 
created by Marx, but by the bourgeoisie before Marx, and generally 
speaking, it is acceptable to the bourgeoisie. Those who recognise only 
the class struggle are not yet Marxists; those may be found to have gone 
no further than the boundaries of bourgeois reasoning and bourgeois 
politics. To limit Marxism to the theory of the class struggle means 
curtailing Marxism, distorting it, reducing it to something which is 
acceptable to the bourgeoisie. A Marxist is one who extends the 
acceptance of the class struggle to the acceptance of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat. This is where the profound difference lies between a 
Marxist and an ordinary petty (and even big) bourgeois. This is j the 
touchstone on which the real understanding and acceptance of Marxism 
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between the productive forces and social relations. In general, 
the army is important for economic development. For instance, 
should be tested. And it is not surprising that when the history of 
Europe brought the working class face to face with this question in a 
way, not only all the opportunists and reformists, but all the 
Kautskyists (those who vacillate between reformism and Marxism) proved 
to be miserable philistines and petty-bourgeois democrats who repudia- 
ted the dictatorship of the proletariat. Kautsky's pamphlet, The 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat^ 'pahWs\ieA in August 1918, t.e., long 
after the first edition of the present pamphlet, is an example of the 
petty-bourgeois distortion of Marxism and base renunciation of it in 
practice while hypocritically recognising it in words. (See my pamph- 
let, The Proletarian Revolution and the Renegade Kautsky , Petrograd 
and Moscow, 1918.) 

“Present-day opportunism in the person of its principal representa- 
tive, the ex-Marxist, K. Kautsky. fits in completely with Marx’s charac- 
terisation of the bourgeois position as quoted above, for this oppor- 
tunism limits the field of recognition of the class struggle to the realm 
of bourgeois relationships. (Within this realm, within its framework, 
not a single educated liberal will refuse to recognise the class struggle 
“in principle’’! Opportunism does «of carry the recognition of class 
struggle to the main point, to the period of tfansition from capitalism 
to communism, to the period of the overthrow and complete abolition 
of the bourgeoisie. In reality, this period inevitably becomes a period 
of unusually violent class struggles in their sharpest possible forms and, 
therefore, during this period, the state must inevitably be a state that is 
democratic in a new way (for the proletariat and the propertyless in 
general) and dictatorial in a new way (against the bourgeoisie). 

To proceed. The essence of Marx’s doctrine of the state is assi- 
milated only by those who understand that the dictatorship of a single 
class is necessary not only for class society in general, not only for the 
proletariat which has overthrown the bourgeoisie, but for the entire 
historical period between capitalism and "classless society,” commun- 
ism. The forms of the bourgeois state are extremely varied but in 
essence they are all the same : in one way or another, in the last analy- 
sis, all these states are inevitably the dictatorship of the bourgeoisie. 
The Jyansition from capitalism to communism will certainly create a 
great variety and abundance of political forma, but in essence there will 
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it was in the army that wages were first fully developed among 
the ancients. Similarly among the Romans the pccuUum 
castrense^ was the first legal form in which the right of others 
than fathers of families to moveable property was recognised. 
So also the guild system among the corporation of fahri 
[smiths] . Here too the first use of machinery on a large scale. 
Even the special value of metals and their use as money appears 
to have been originally based — as soon as Grimm’s stone age 
was passed — on their military significance. The division of 
labour within one branch was also first carried out in the armies. 
The whole history of the forms of bourgeois society is very strik- 
ingly epitomised here. When you can find time you must work 
the thing out from this point of view .... 

Marx to Engels 

London, July 7, 1866 

... Is there anywhere where our theory that the organisation 
of labour is determined by the means of production is more 
brilliantly confirmed than in the human slaughter industry? It 
would really be worth while for you to write something about it 
(I have not the necessary knowledge) which I could insert 
under your name as an appendix to my book. Think this over. 
But if it is to be done it must be done for the first volume, 
where I deal with this subject ca: ^ro/esso [professionally.] You 
will understand what great pleasure it would give me if you were 
also to appear as a direct collaborator in my chief work (hither- 
to I have only done small things) instead of merely through 
quotations. . . . 

Engels to Conrad Schmidt 

August 5, 1890 

In general the word materialistic serves many of the youn- 
ger writers in Germany as a mere phrase with which anything 
and everything is labelled without further study, i. e., they stick 
’The separate property ( as distinguished from family property ) 
which the Roman soldier acquired in camp. — Ed, 
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on this label and then think the question disposed of. But our 
conception of history is above all a guide to study, not a lever 
for construction after the manner of the Hegelians. All history 
must be studied afresh, the conditions of existence of the differ- 
ent formations of society must be individually examined before 
the attempt is made to deduce from them the political, civil- 
legal, aesthetic, philosophic, religious, etc., notions corresponding 
to them. Only a little has been done here up to now because 
only a few people have got down to it seriously. In this field 
we can utilise masses of help, it is immensely big and anyone 
who will work seriously can achieve a lot and distinguish him- 
self. But instead of this only too many of the younger Germans 
simply make use of the phrase historical materialism (and 
everything can be turned into a phrase) in order to get their 
own relatively scanty historical knowledge (for economic his* 
tory is still in its cradle !) fitted together into a neat system as 
quickly as possible and they then think themselves something 
very tremendous. ... 

You, who have really done something, must have noticed 
yourself how few of the young literary men who fasten them- 
selves on to the Party give themselves the trouble to study 
economics, the history of trade, industry, of agriculture, of the 
formations of society. How many know anything of Maurer* 
except his name ! 

The shamelessness of the journalist must accomplish every- 
thing here, and the result corresponds. It often seems as if 
these gentlemen think anything is good enough for the workers. 
If these gentlemen only knew how Marx thought his best things 
were still not good enough for the workers and how he regarded 
it as a crime to offer the workers anything less than the very 
best ! . . . 

^Maurer, Georg Ludwig von (1790-1872). Investigator of the 
peasan^ “Mark,” whose work Engels valued very highly and closely 
studied. — Ed. 
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Engels to Joseph Bloch' 

London, September 21, 1890 

According to the materialist conception of ' history the 
determining element in history is ultimately the production and 
reproduction in real life. More than this neither Marx nor I 
have ever asserted. If therefore somebody twists this into the 
statement that the economic element is the only determining 
one, he transforms it into a meaningless, abstract and absurd 
phrase. The economic situation is the basis, but the various 
elements of the superstructure — ’political forms of the class 
struggle and its consequences, constitutions established by the 
victorious class after a successful battle, etc. — forms of law — 
and then even the reflexes of all these actual struggles in the 
brains of the combatants ; political, legal, philosophical theories, 
religious ideas and their further development into systems of 
dogma — also exercise their influence upon the course of the 
historical struggles and in many cases preponderate in deter- 
mining then form. There is an interaction of all these elements 
in which, amid all the endless host of accidents {i.e., of things 
and events, whose inner connection is so remote or so impossi- 
ble to prove that we regard it as absent and can neglect it) the 
economic movement finally asserts itself as necessary. Other- 
wise the application of the theory to any period of history one 
chose would be easier than the solution of a simple equation of 
the first degree. 

We make our own history, but in the first place under very 
definite presuppositions and conditions. Among these the eco- 
nomic ones are finally decisive. But the political, etc., ones, 

'This letter is an answer to the question ; how do Marx and 
Engels understand the basic principle oi the materialist conception of 
history ? According to their conception, is the determining factor in 
the Snal analysis only production and reproduction in actual life or is 
this only the basis for all other relations, which themselves exert a 
further influence ? — Ed, 
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and indeed even the traditions which haunt human minds also 
play a part, although not the decisive one. The Prussian state 
arose and developed from historical, ultimately from economic 
causes. But it could scarcely be maintained without pedantry 
that among the many small states of North Germany, Branden- 
burg was specifically determined by economic necessity to be- 
come the great power embodying the economic, linguistic and, 
after the Reformation, also the religious difference between 
north and south and not by other elements as well (above all by 
its entanglement with Poland, owing to the possession of Prus- 
sia, and hence with international, political relations — which 
were indeed also decisive in the formation of the Austrian dyna- 
stic power). Without making oneself ridiculous it would be 
difficult to succeed in explaining in terms of economics the exi- 
stence of every small state in Germany, past and present, or the 
origin of the High German consonant mutations, which the 
geographical wall of partition formed by the mountains from 
the Sudetic range to the Taunus extended to a regular division 
throughout Germany. 

In the second place, however, history makes itself in such 
a way that the final result always arises from conflicts between 
many individual wills, of which each again has been made what 
it is by a host of particular conditions of life. Thus there are 
innumerable intersecting forces, an infinite series of parallelo- 
grams of forces which give rise to one resultant — the historical 
event. This again may itself be viewed as the product of a 
power which, taken as a whole, works unconsciously and with- 
out volition. For what each individual wills is obstructed by 
everyone else, and what emerges is something that no one will- 
ed. Thus past history proceeds in the manner of a natural 
process and is also essentially subject to the same laws of move- 
ment. But from the fact that individual wills — of which each 
desires what he is impelled to by his physical constitution and 
external, in the last resort economic, circumstances (either his 
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own personal circumstances or those of society in general) — do 
not attain what they want, but are merged into a collective 
mean, a common resultant, it must not be concluded that their 
value=0. On the contrary, each contributes to the resultant 
and is to this degree involved in it. 

I would ask you to study this theory further from its 
original sources and not at second-hand, it is really much easier. 
Marx hardly wrote anything in which it did not play a part. But 
especially The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte is a 
most excellent example of its application. There are also many 
allusions in Capital. Then 1 may also direct you to my writ- 
ings • Herr Eugen Diihring's Revolution in science and 
Ludwig Feuerbach and the Outcome op Classical German 
Philosophy, in which I have given the most detailed account of 
historical materialism which, so far as I know, exists. 

Marx and I are ourselves partly to blame for the fact that 
younger writers sometimes lay more stress on the economic side 
than is due to it. We had to emphasise this main principle 
in opposition to our adversaries, who denied it, and we had not 
always the time, the place or the opportunity to allow the other 
elements involved in the interaction to come into their rights. 
But when it was a case of presenting a section of history, that 
is, of a practical application, the thing was different and there 
no error was possible. Unfortunately, however, it happens only 
too often that people think they have fully understood a theory 
and can apply it without more ado from the moment they have 
mastered its main principles, and those even not always cor- 
rectly. And I cannot exempt many of the more recent 
“Marxists” from this reproach, for the most wonderful rubbish 
has been produced from this quarter too. 

Engels to Conrad Schmidt 

London, October 27, 1890 

Thething^ is easiest to grasp from the point of view of 

' The preceding part of the letter deals with the relations between 
the money market, trade and production. — Ed. 
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the division of labour. Society gives rise to certain common func- 
tions which it cannot dispense with. The persons selected for 
these functions form a new branch of the division of labour 
within society. This gives them particular interests, distinct 
too from the interest of those who gave them their office ; they 
make themselves independent of the latter and — the state is in 
being. And now the development is the same as it was with 
commodity trade and later with money trade; the new inde- 
pendent power, while having in the main to follow the move- 
ment of production, also, owing to its inward independence, the 
relative independence originally transferred to it and gradually 
further developed, reacts in its turn upon the conditions and course 
of production. It is the interaction of two unequal forces : on one 
hand the economic movement, on the other the new political 
power, which strives for as much independence as possible, and 
which, having once been established, is also endowed with a 
movement of its own. On the whole, the economic movement 
gets its way, but it has also to suffer reactions from the political 
movement which it established and endowed with relative inde- 
pendence itself, from the movement of the state power on the 
one hand and of the opposition simultaneously engendered on the 
other. Just as the movement of the industial market is, in the 
main and with the reservations already indicated, reflected in the 
money market and, of course, in inverted form, so the stuggle 
between the classes already existing and already in conflict with 
one another is reflected in the struggle between government 
and opposition, but also in inverted form, no longer directly but 
indirectly, not as a class struggle but as a fight for political 
principles, and so distorted that it has taken us thousands of 
years to get behind it again. 

The reaction of the state power upon economic development 
can be one of three kinds : it can run in the same direction, and 
then development is more rapid; it can oppose the line of 
development, in which case nowadays state power in every great 



nation will go to pieces in the long run ; or it can cut off the 
economic development from* certain paths, and impose on it 
certain others. This case ultimately reduces itself to one of the 
two previous ones. But it is obvious that in cases two and 
three the political power can do great damage to the economic 
development and result in the squandering of great masses of 
energy and material. 

Then there is also the case of the conquest and brutal 
destruction of economic resources, by which, in certain circum- 
stances, a whole local or national economic development could 
formerly be ruined. Nowadays such a case usually has the 
opposite effect, at least among great nations : in the long run 
the defeated power often gains more economically, politically 
and morally than the victor. 

It is similar with law. As soon as the new division of 
labour which creates professional lawyers becomes necessary, 
another new and independent sphere is opened up which, for all 
its general dependence on production and trade, still has its own 
capacity for reacting upon these spheres as well. In a modern 
state, law must not only correspond to the general economic 
position and be its expression, but must also be an expression 
which is consistent in itself , and which does not, owing to inner 
contradictions, look glaringly inconsistent. And in order to 
achieve this, the faithful reflection of economic conditions is 
more and more infringed upon. All the more so the more 
rarely it happens that a code of law is the blunt, unmitigated, 
unadulterated expression of the domination of a class — this in 
itself would already offend the '^‘conception of justice.” Even 
in the Code Napoleon the pure logical conception of justice 
held by the revolutionary bourgeoisie of 1792-96 is already 
adulterated in many ways, and in so far as it is embodied there 
has daily to undergo all sorts of attention owing to the rising 
power of the proletariat. Which does not prevent the Code 
"Napoleon from being the statute book which serves as a*^ basis 
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for every new code of law in every part of the world. Thus to 
a great extent the course of the “development of law” only 
consists : first in the attempt to do away with the contradictions 
arising from the direct translation of economic relations into 
legal principles, and to establish a harmonious system of law 
and then in the repeated breaches made in this system by the 
influence and pressure of further economic development, which 
involves it in further contradictions (I am only speaking here 
of civil law for the moment). 

The reflection of economic relations as legal principles is 
necessarily also a topsy turvy one : it happens without the per- 
son who is acting being conscious of it ; the jurist imagines he 
is operating with a priori principles, whereas they are really 
only economic reflexes ; so everything is upside down. And it 
seems to me obvious that this inversion, which, so long as it 
remains unrecognised, forms what we call ideological concep- 
tion, reacts in its turn upon the economic basis and may, within 
certain limits, modify it. The basis of the law of inheritance — 
assuming that the stages reached in the development of the 
family are equal — is an economic one. But it would be difficult 
to prove, for instance, that the absolute liberty of the testator 
in England and the severe restrictions imposed upon him in 
France are only due in every detail to economic causes. Both 
react back, however, on the economic sphere to a very con- 
siderable extent, because they influence the division of property. 

As to the realms of ideology which soar still higher in the 
air, religion, philosophy, etc., these have a prehistoric stock, 
found already in existence and taken over in the historic period, 
of what we should today call bunk. These various false con- 
ceptions of nature, of man’s own being, of spirits, magic forces, 
etc., have for the most part only a negative economic basis 
but the low economic development of the prehistoric period is 
supjjlemented and also partially conditioned and even caused 
bv the false concentions of nature. And even though economic 
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necessity was the main driving force of the progressive know- 
ledge of nature and becomes ever more so, it would surely be 
pedantic to try and find economic causes for all this primitive 
nonsense. The history of science is the history of the gradual 
clearing away of this nonsense or of its replacement by fresh 
but already less absurd nonsense. The people who deal with 
this belong in their turn to special spheres in the division of 
labour and appear to themselves to be working in an indepen- 
dent field. And in so far as they form an independent group 
within the social division of labour, in so far do their pro- 
ductions, including their errors, react back as an influence 
upon the whole development of society, even on its economic 
development. But all the same they themselves remain under 
the dominating influence of economic development. In philoso- 
phy, for instance, this can be most readily proved in the 
bourgeois period. Hobbes was the first modern materialist ( in 
the eighteenth century sense ) but he was an absolutist in a 
period when absolute monarchy was at its height throughout 
the whole of Europe and when the fight of absolute monarchy 
versus the people was beginning in England. Locke, both in 
religion and politics, was the child of the class compromise of 1 588. 
The English deists and their more consistent successors, the 
French materialists, were the true philosophers of the bour- 
geoisie, the French even of the bourgeois revolution. The Ger- 
man petty bourgeois runs through German philosophy from 
Kant to Hegel, sometimes positively and sometimes negatively- 
But the philosophy of every epoch, since it is a definite sphere 
in the division of labour, has as its presupposition certain defi- 
nite intellectual material handed down to it by its predecessors, 
from which it takes its start. And that is why economically 
backward countries can still play first fiddle in philosophy : 
France in the eighteenth century compared with England, on 
whose philosophy the French based themselves, and later Ger- 
many in comparison with both. But the philosophy bo/h of 
France and Germany and the general blossoming of literature at 
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that time were also the result of a rising economic develop- 
ment. I consider the ultimate supremacy of economic develop- 
ment established in these spheres too, but it comes to pass 
within conditions imposed by the particular sphere itself ; in 
philosophy, for instance, through the operation of economic 
influences ( which again generally only act under political, etc., 
disguises ) upon the existing philosophic material handed down 
by predecessors- Here economy creates nothing absolutely new 
{a novo), but it determines the way in which the existing material 
of thought is altered and further developed, and that too for the 
most part indirectly, for it is the political, legal and moral reflexes 
which exercise the greatest direct influence upon philosophy. 

About religion I have said the most necessary things in the 
last section on Feuerbach. 

If therefore Barth supposes that we deny any and every 
reaction of the political, etc., reflexes of the economic move- 
ment upon the movement itself, he is simply tilting at wind- 
mills. He has only got to look at Marx’s Eighteenth Brumaire, 
which deals almost exclusively with the particular part played 
by political stuggles and events, of course, within their general 
dependence upon economic conditions. Or Capital, the section 
on the working day, for instance, where legislation, which is 
surely a political act, has such a trenchant effect. Or the section 
on the history of the bourgeoisie. (Chapter XXIV.) Or why do 
we fight for the political dictatorship of the proletariat if political 
power is economically impotent ? Force (that is state power) is 
also an economic power. 

But I have no time to criticise the book now. I must first 
get Volume III out and besides I think too that Bernstein, for 
instance, could deal with it quite effectively. 

What these gentlemen all lack is dialectic. They never see 
aiiyjhing but here cause and there effect. That this is a hollow 
abstraction, that such metaphysical polar opposites only exist ^ 
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in the real world during crises, while the whole vast process 
proceeds in the form of interaction (though of very unequal 
forces, the economic movement being by far the strongest, most 
elemental and most decisive) and that here everything is rela- 
tive and nothing is absolute — this they never begin to see. Hegel 
has never existed for them. . . . 

Engels to franz Mehring* 

London, July 14, 1S93 

. . . Ideology is a process accomplished by the so-called 
thinker consciously indeed but with a false consciousness. The 
real motives impelling him remain unknown to him, otherwise 
it would not be an ideological process at all. Hence he imagines 
false or apparent motives. Because it is a process of thought 
he derives both its form and its content from pure thought, 
either his own or that of his predecessors. He works with more 
thought material which he accepts without examination as the 
product of thought, he does not investigate further for a more 
remote process independent ol thought; indeed its origin seems 
obvious to him, because, as all action is produced through the 
medium of thought, it also appears to him to be ultimately 
based upon thought. The ideologist who deals with history 
(history is here simply meant to comprise all the spheres — poli- 
tical, juridical, philosophical, theological — belonging to society 
and not only to nature), the ideologist dealing with history then, 
possesses in every sphere of science material which has formed 
itself independently out of the thought of previous generations 

•The impulse to this letter was provided by Mehring's article “On 
Historical Materialism’' published as an appendix to his book. Die 
Lessing-legende [The Lessing Legend], In this article, Mehring men- 
ftions the work of the idealist Bailh; Die Gechichtsphilosophie Hegels 
und der Hegelianer bis auf Marx und Hartmann \The Philosophy 
of History of Hegel and the Hegelians,, down to Marx find 
Hartmann] . — Ed. 
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and has gone through an independent series of developments in 
the brains of these successive generations. True, external facts 
belonging to its own or other spheres may have exercised a co- 
determining influence on this development, but the tacit pre- 
supposition is that these facts themselves are also only the 
fruits of a process of thought, and so we still remain within 
that realm of pure thought which has successfully digested the 
hardest facts. 

It is above all this appearance of an independent history 
of state constitutions, systems of law, of ideological conceptions 
in every separate domain, which dazzles most people. If 
Luther and Calvin “overcome” the official Catholic religion or 
Hegel “overcomes” Fichte and Kant or if the constitutional 
Montesquieu is indirectly “overcome” by Rousseau with his 
"Social Contract,” each of these events remains within the 
sphere of theology, philosophy or political science, represents a 
stage in the history of these particular spheres of thought and 
never passes outside the sphere of thought. And since the 
bourgeois illusion of the eternity and the finality of capitalist 
production has been added as well, even the victory of the 
physiocrats and Adam Smith over the mercantilists is account- 
ed as a sheer victory of thought; not as the reflection in thought 
of changed economic facts but as the finally achieved correct 
understanding of actual conditions subsisting always and every- 
where — in fact if Richard Coeur-de-Lion and Philip Augustus 
had introduced free trade instead of getting mixed up in the cru- 
sades we should have been spared five hundred years of misery 
and stupidity. 

This side of the matter, which I can only indicate here, we 
have all, I think, neglected more than it deserves. It is the old 
s.tory : form is always neglected at first for content. As I say, 
I have done that too and the mistake has always only struck 
me later. So I am nj^^l^fa£^^m reproaching you with this 
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in any way, but as the older of guilty parties I have no right 
to do so, on the contrary ; but I would like all the same to draw 
your attention to this point for the future. Hanging together 
with this too is the fatuous notion of the ideologists that be- 
cause we deny an independent historical development to the 
various ideological spheres which play a part in history we also 
deny them any effect upon history. The basis of this is the 
common undialectical conception of cause and effect as rigidly 
opposite poles, the total disregarding of interaction ; these gentle- 
men often almost deliberately forget that once a historic ele- 
ment has been brought into the world by other elements, 
ultimately by economic facts, it also reacts in its turn and may 
react on its environment and even on its own causes. E.g., 
Barth on the priesthood and religion on your page 475.' 


‘In the section of the article to which Engels refers, Mehring givea 
an extract from Barth's work. The Philosophy of History of Hegel and 
the Hegelians, down to Uarx and Hartmann, as follows : 

"In the East there was created everywhere by religion a spe- 
cially privileged priesthood which was freed from physical labour 
and set apart for spiritual activity by the obligation of tribute laid 
on the other orders. 

"While in Greek and Roman civilisation the activity of the 
priests was seldom relegated to special organs, Christianity return- 
ed to the oriental differentiation, created a special order of priests 
which it equipped abundantly and thus set apart a part of the eco- 
nomic wealth as the material substrate for religious activity which 
quickly became a general mental activity.” 

Mehring further quotes a passage from Marx’s Capital which ex- 
plains the economic cause of the prominent role of the priests in ancient 
Egyptian economy ; “The necessity of calculating the periods of the 
movement of the Nile created Egyptian astronomy and with it the domi- 
nance of the priest classes as the leader of agriculture.” (Capital, 

yol. 1. )—Ed. 
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Engels to Heinz Starkenburg’ 

London, January 25, 1894 

1. What we understand by the economic conditions which 
we regard as the determining basis of the history of society are 
the methods by which human beings in a given society produce 
their means of subsistence and exchange the products among 
themselves (in so far as division of labour exists). Thus the 
entire technique of production and transport is here included. 
According to our conception this technique also determines the 
method of exchange and, further, the division of products and 
with it, after the dissolution of tribal society, the division into 
classes also and hence the relations of lordship and servitude 
and with them the state, politics, law, etc. Under economic con- 
ditions are further included the geographical basis in which 
they operate and those remnants of earlier stages of economic 
development which have actually been transmitted and have 
survived — often only through tradition or the force of inertia; 
also of course the external milieu which surrounds this form of 
society. 

If, as you say, technique largely depends on the state of 
science, science depends far more still on the state and the re- 
quirements of technique. If society has a technical need, that 
helps science forward more than ten universities. The whole of 
hydrostatics (Torricelli, etc.) was called forth by the necessity 
for regulating the mountain streams of Italy in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. We have only known anything 
reasonable about electricity since its technical applicability was 
discovered. But unfortunately it has become the custom in 
Germany to write the history of the sciences as if they had fallen 
from the skies. 

‘ In this letter, Engels answers two questions : 1) How do economic 
relations have a causal effect ? Are they an adequate cause, basis, 
ageg,cjr, permanent condition, etc., for development? 2) Wbat is the 
role played by the race factor and historical individuality ? — Ed, 
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2. We regard economic conditions as the factor which 
ultimately determines historical development. But race is itself 
an economic factor. Here, however, two points must not be 
overlooked : 

a) Political, juridical, philosophical, religious, literary, 
artistic, etc., development is based on economic development. 
But all these react upon one another and also upon the economic 
base. It is not that the economic position is the cause and 
alone active, while everything else only has a passive effect. 
There is, rather, interaction on the basis of the economic neces- 
sity, which ultimately always asserts itself. The state, for 
instance, exercises an influence by tariffs, free trade, good or 
bad fiscal system; and even the deadly inanition and impotence 
of the German petty bourgeois, arising from the miserable 
economic position of Germany from 1648 to 1830 and expressing 
itself at first in pietism, then in sentimentality and cringing 
servility to princes and nobles, was not without economic effect. 
It was one of the greatest hindrances to recovery and was not 
shaken until the revolutionary and Napoleonic wars made the 
chronic misery an acute one. So it is not, as people tty here 
and there conveniently to imagine, that the economic position 
produces an automatic effect. Men make their history them- 
selves, only in given surroundings which condition it and on the 
basis of actual relations already existing, among which the 
economic relations, however much they may be influenced by 
other political and ideological ones, are still ultimately the 
decisive ones, forming the red thread which runs through them 
and alone leads to understanding. 

b) Men make their history themselves, but not as yet with 
a collective will or according to a collective plan or even in a 
definitely defined, given society. Their eflforts clash, and for that 
very reason all such societies are governed by necessity, which 
is supplemented by and appears under the forms of accMsnt. 
The necessity which here asserts itself amidst all accident 
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is again ultimately eccmoinic necessity. This is where the 
so-called great men come in for treatment. That such and such 
a man and precisely that man arises at that particular time in 
that giYen country is of course pure accident. But cut him out 
and there will be a demand for a substitute, and this substitute 
will be found, good or had, but in the long run he will be found. 
That Napoleoa, JiiKt that particular Corsican, should have been 
the military dictator whom the French Republic, exhausted by 
its own war, had rendered necessary, was an accident ; but that, 
if a Napoleon had been lacking, another would have filled the 
place, is proved by the fact that the man has always been 
found as soon as he became necessary : Caesar, Augustus, 
Cromwell, etc. While Marx discovered the materialist con- 
ception of history, Thierry, Mignet, Guizot, and all the English 
historians up to 1850 are the proof that it was being striven for, 
and the discovery of the same conception by Morgan' proves 
that the time was ripe for it and that indeed it had to be 
discovered. 

So with all the other accidents, and apparent accidents, of 
•history. The further the particular sphere which we are in- 
vestigating is removed from the economic sphere and approach- 
es that of pure abstract ideology, the more shall we find it 
exhibiting accidents in its development, the more will its curve 
run in a zig-zag. But if you plot the average axis of the curve, 
you will find that the axis of this curve will approach more and 

‘The work of the American savant, Lewis H. Morgan, Ancient 
Society, or Researches in the Lines of Human Progress, from 
Savagery, through Barbarism, to Civilisation, appeared in 1877. 
Engels says in his preface to The Origin of the Family, Private Pro- 
perty and the State : “It is Morgan’s great merit to have discovered 
and restored the main features of this prehistorical foundation of our 
written history and to have found in the sex linkages of the North 
American Indians the key which unlocks the most important, hitherto 
insob'ole riddles of the most ancient Greek, Roman and Germany 
history. — Ed, 
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more nearly parallel to the axis of the curve of economic deve- 
lopment the longer the period considered and the wider the field 
dealt with. 

In Germany the greatest hindrance to correct understand- 
ing is the irresponsible neglect by literature of economic history- 
It is so hard, not only to disaccustom oneself of the ideas of 
history drilled into one at school, but still more to rake up the 
necessary material for doing so. Who, for instance, has read 
old G. von Gvilich,’ whose dry collection of material nevertheless 
contains so much stuff for the clarification of innumerable 
political facts 1 

For the rest, the fine example which Marx has given in 
The Eighteenth Brumaire should already, I think, provide you 
fairly well with information on your questions, just because it 
is a practical example. I have also, I believe, already touched 
on most of the points in Anti-Dilhring I, Chapters 9-11, and 
II, 2-4, as well as in III, I, or introduction, and then in the 
last section of Feuerbach. . . .' 

*G. von Gulich ; Historical Account of the Trade, Industry and 
Agriculture of the Most Im'portant Commercial States of Our Time 
(1830).— Ed. 

’’At the conclusion of this letter Engels requests that special impor- 
tance should not be attached to the actual wording but that rather chief 
attention should be given to the ideas as a whole. He did not have 
time, he said, to work out everything as exactly and carefully as jft S 
necessary for publication. — Ed. 




